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ADVERTISEMENT 


T HE Author of the following Inquiry, when in the field 


with the army, uſed, at vacant hours, and among other 
amuſements, to compare the Military Art of the Ancients with 
that of the Moderns. Being thus led to examine ſome parts of 
the ancient hiſtorians more critically, than he had been former- - 


ly accuſtomed to do, he found the commentators frequently 
embaraſſed in endeavouring to explain the battles, and other mi- 


litary operations of the Romans. This ſeemed to him to ariſe 
chiefly from an indiſtinct idea of the Legion. He, therefore, 
collected from theſe hiſtories ſuch paſſages as ſeemed moſt con- 
ducive to the illuſtration of this branch of antiquity. From 
theſe were deduced the following obſervations, in which the- 

Author preſumes to think, that ſome material circumſtances in 
the Roman millitia, hitherto unnoticed by the moderns, are 
laid open. 


That this tract ſhould now appear, after having been neglect- 
ed and almoſt forgotten upwards of twenty years, was owing 
5 to 


Rome. 


6 
to an accidental converſation with a friend, well known for his 
acquaintance with the antiquities and fine arts of Greece and 


1 


If theſe obſervations ſhall be found, in any degree, to throw 
light upon obſcure paſſages in ancient hiſtories, the Author will 
conſider himſelf as amply rewarded. | 


S E i 1 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY 


INTO THR 


| ConsrrTurION of the ROMAN 
L L GION. 


0 


2 F the numerous commentators on the Roman authors, 
9 there are few, if any, who have not endeavoured to ex- 
plain the conſtitution of the Legion, either in whole, or in part 3 
and yet there ſtill remain difficulties not eaſy to be removed. 

The authors chiefly referred to on this ſubject are, PoL YBIUS, 
TI Tus ne and VEGETI us. 5 / 


Pol vBI Us, having fa the beſt opportunities of knowing 
the Roman militia, and having been always eſteemed a judici- 
ous and accurate author, merits the higheſt credit. From him 
we have a diſtinct account of the method of encamping, and of 


the order of the troops in marching out of, and into, the camp. 


„5 - 


He hath likewiſe deſcribed the diipoſition of the Legion, when 
in order of battle. But, ſoon after PoL BI us's time, the Le- 
gion underwent a conſiderable ehange, both with reſpect to its 
n nn and e when in line of battle. a 


The paſſage of Tr Tus LI VIus, Adetisg to the Legion, is 
declared, by all the cominentators, to be corrupted almoſt in 
every ſentence, inſomuch as ſcarcely to admit of correction; 

beſides, though the Legion underwent different changes in 
different periods of the ſtate, neither he nor VEG ETI us men 
1 tion 5 to what period they refer. 


The common account 1 che Lani by the moditn authors, 
who have written on Roman antiquities, is, that it conſiſted- 
: of ten cohorts ; each cohort of three maniples; and each maniple 
of two centuries. That, in order of battle, the Legion was diſ- 
poſed. in three lines, diſtinguiſhed by the names of haſtati, 
prencipes, and triarn; and that a maniple of each cohort was 
poſted in each of the three lines. This is the general account 
of the Legion given by JusTus Lips Ius: And the moſt 
part of the authors, who have written ſince L1ys1vus's time, 
have ans card agreed with him. | 


Sein a erus hath been more attentive than Lipſius to the 
changes which the Legion underwent. He obſerves, that its 
conſtitution under the CAESARS was not the ſame with that 


under | 


1 


under the Sci 10s. But he hath neither taken notice of the 
j gradual change which it underwent, nor of its different diſpo- 
; 1 ſitions in line of battle. Beſides, later authors, who have writ- f 
ten on theſe ſubjects, as Rosi N us, CaNTELI Us, CNIPPINGIUS, 


_ KENNET, and others, have followed rn with little or. 
no regard to SA LM AS vs. 


n 


When we conſider that TiTrs Lrvrus lived one hundred 


and fifty years after PoL BI us, and near four hundred years a5 
before VEGETIVs, it is not furpriſing that theſe three authors 
do not agree in every circumſtance relating to the Rman 


militia, The paſſage in TI Tus LI VI us, giving an account 
of the conſtitution of the Legion, is in the eight chapter of the : 
eight book; and, as it ſtands in the text, may be tranſlated 
thus. What was, in former times, a'continued line like the 

© Macedonian phalanx, came afterwards to be divided into ma- 

* niples, and, laſt of all, into more and ſmaller diviſions. 


Each of theſe vis confiſted of. fixty ſoldiers, two cen- 
EN f a turions, . 
$ ' 6 
* Quod antea phalanges ſimiles Macedonicis, hoc poſtea manipulatim ſtruc- 
ta acies coepit effe. Poſtremo in plures ordines inftruebantur. Ordo ſexage- 
nos milites, duos centuriones, vexillarium unum habebat. Prima acies haſtati 
erant, manipuli quindecim, diſtantes inter ſe modicum ſpatium,: Manipulus 
leves vicenos milites, aliam turbam ſcutatorum habebat. Leves autem, qui 
haſtam tantum gaeſaque gererent, vocabantur. Haec prima frons in acie flo- 
rem juvenum pubeſcentium ad militiam habebat. © Robuſtior inde aetas, toti- 
dem manipulorum, quibus Principibus eſt nomen, hos ſequebantur, ſcutati om- 


nes, infignibus maxime armis. Hoc triginta manipulorum — e. 
apellabant. Tit. Liv. lib. viii. cap. 8. 


D : 


: A 4) 

< turions, and one enſign-bearer. The haſtat: made the firſt 
© line, and conſiſted of fifteen maniples, ſeparated from each 
© other by moderate ſpaces. The maniple had twenty light 
armed men belonging to it; the reſt were heavy armed, and 
© were called /cutati. Thoſe were named light armed, who 
© carried only a ſpear and javeline. This firſt line contained 
the flower of the Roman youth. Thoſe of a firmer and 
more advanced age, conſiſting likewiſe of fifteen maniples, 
and called principes, made the ſecond line, remarkable for 
their arms, which were likewiſe heavy. Thoſe who made 
up this body of thirty maniples, were called antepilani.“ 


Thus far TiTvus Livivus, with reſpect * the firſt and ſe- 
cond lines, which made the body of the Legion. The triarii 
were merely a body of reſerve, as will appear afterwards. 


Now, if we compare this account of T. Livi Us, with that 
of VEGETIUS, it will appear that theſe two authors agree ex- 
actly with reſpect to the two firſt lines, when in order of bat- 
tle; For the firſt cohort, according to VEGETILUs *, was poſt- 
ed on the right of the firſt line; and the four following cohorts, 
according to their ſeniority, compleated that line; the third 


being | 


* Acies peditum a prima cohorte incipit ordinari in cornu dextro : Huic cohors 
ſecunda conjungitur. Tertia cohors in media acie $6 Bp Huic annecti- 
tur quarta. Quinta vero cohors ſiniſtrum ſuſcipit cornu.—Sed in ſecunda acie, 
dextro cornu cohors ſexta ponebatur; cui jungebatur ſeptima. Octava cohors 
mediam aciem tenebat, nona comitante, Decima cohors in ſecunda acie ſini- 

Frum ſemper obtinebat coinu. Veget. hb. ii. cap. 1 5. | 
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being in the middle, and the fifth on the left of the line. In like 
manner, the ſixth cohort had its ſtation on the right of the ſe- 
cond line; the ſeventh on the left of the ſixth; and ſo on, to 
the tenth cohort, which, being on the left, compleated this 
line. | 


Thus, by the authority of theſe two authors, each of theſe 
lines contained fifteen maniples, or five compleat cohorts. But 


it will be proper to remove the difficulties in this paſſage of T. 


Livius, ſince LI ps Tus hath changed it almoſt in every ſen- 
tence, to make it agree with the conſtitution and diſpoſition of 
the Legion, as he had conceived them: And the other com- 


mentators have either adopted his corrections, or given it 
up as deſperate. 


It is ſaid, that the lines were firſt arranged in maniples, but 
afterwards were diſpoſed in more, and, conſequently, in ſmaller 
diviſions: If ſo, theſe diviſions could be nothing but centuries. 
By ordo, then, in this paſſage, we are to underſtand century. 
The different meanings affixed to the ſame words have fre- 
quently proved the cauſe of uncertainty and confuſion. The 
Roman military terms cannot always be defined with ſufficient 
preciſion; thus, acies ſignifies either a line or diviſion of an ar- 
my, and ſometimes a whole army. Ordo is uſed to expreſs a 


file, a rank, a century, a maniple, and even a cohort ; ſome- 


times, it is uſed for a file of centuries or maniples, counting 
from the front to the rear of the three lines, which, , by the 


l | B » N i * moderns, 


. 


-moderns, is known by the term diviſſon, as contra-diſtin- 
guiſhed from line. FRONT I Nus, deſcribing PomPEY's diſpo- 
ſition in Phar/aha, ſays, © Cn. Pompeius adverſus C. Caeſarem 
Palaeopharali, triplicem inſtruxit aciem, quarum ſingulae de- 
'© nos ordines habebant in latitudinem .“ MopEsrus f de- 
ſeribes every line of the Legion under the denomination of 

ordo. The terms too, manus, manipulus, cohors, are uſed indiſ- 
| | criminately by many authors, both hiſtorians and poets, to ex- 
I preſs any body of men. But, in the paſſage before us, ordo ſi g- 
1 nifies a century, that being the only diviſion in the Legion leſs 
1 than a maniple. 


The ordo, (or century), ſays T. LI VIus, contained ſixty 
men, two centurions, and one enſign-bearer.“ The author 
| tells us afterwards, that the Legion conſiſted of five thouſand 


foot. Theſe numbers come out exact, according to the _ 
ing eſtimate. | 


Sixty centuries of ſixty- three men each 3780 
The triarii — ne a Koa | 
The light armed men belonging to thirty 
maniples, at twenty men each maniple 600 
Superior officers not ranked in the centu- 

ries — , , "#0 

5000 

| The 

* Frontin. lib. ii. cap. 3-$ 22. De vocabulis rei militaris. 


7) 

The ſuperior officers may be ſuppoſed to have amounted to 
twenty, for there were ten tribunes, and the legati, prefects, 
eagle-bearers, &c. might make ten more. Theſe different num- 
bers, when added together, making up the integral num- 
ber to which the author ſays the Legion amounted, is a proof 
that the text is thus far not corrupted. It may be obſerved, 
that, according to PoL YBIUS, the velites amounted to a 
greater number than T. L1v1vs makes them in this paſſage. 
But their numbers, as well as their names, were different at 
different periods of the ſtate. 


That two centurions ſhould be allotted to each century, hath 
made the commentators with one voice. declare this a corrup- 
tion of the text. But this 1 is not ſurpriſing, ſince PoLYB1Us 
ſays, that the officer who commanded the maniple had a ſub- 
ſtitute, whoſe poſt was on the left of that diviſion : And we 
are told by another author, that the tribunes appointed an aſ- 

ſiſtant to each centurion x. Hence T. Livivs uſes the term 
fubcenturio, It had formerly been in the power of the centu- 
rions, decuriones, and other officers, to chuſe their ſubſtitutes, 
called optiones F: But the tribunes, from ambition, afterwards 
arrogated this Privilege, * 1 
Thus, 
* 


Optio qui nunc dicitur, antea appellabatur Accenſus ; is adjutor daba- 
tur centurioni a tribuno militum. Feſt. 


+ Quos decuriones primo adminiſtros ipfi ſibi adoptabant, Optiones vo 
car i coepti, quos nunc * ambitionem tribuni faciunt. Varr. 


(,8.) 
Thus, the firſt and ſecond lines of the Legion are explained 
by theſe two authors, agreeing with one another in every cir- 
cumſtance, and conſiſtent with themſelves; and yet this ac- 


count is evidently different from that which is given by all 
| thoſe who have undertaken to explain the Roman militia. 


The ten cohorts or thirty maniples being thus diſpoſed in 
two lines, the remaining part of the Legion conſiſted of the 
triarii, and the irregulars, which latter, being a fluctuating bo- 
dy, took their poſt ſometimes before, and ſometimes behind 
the triarii. The irregulars having ſkirmiſhed with the enemy, 
as the armies approached, they retired gradually between the 
maniples, and took their ſtation behind the haſtat:, or ſome- 
times behind the principes. Here they were in readineſs to 
fall upon the enemy, ſo ſoon as they ſhould begin to retreat. 
But, if the firſt and ſecond lines were much preffed, and in 
danger of being repulſed, the velites then fell back, and took 
their poſt behind the triarii. It is owing to their taking either 
of theſe ſtations occaſionally, that T. L1vivs hath poſted them 
behind the triarii, and VEGET1vUs between the principes and 
triarii. | | e 

In T. Livivs's account of this part of the Legion, there 
is ſome obſcurity. Thoſe,” * ſays he, who compoſed theſe 

| e thirty 


Hoc triginta manipulorum agmen Antepilanos apellabant, quia ſub ſig- 
nis jam ali quindecim ordines locabantur; ex quibus ordo unuſquiſque 
tres partes habebat: Earum unamquamque primum [primam} pilum voca- 


Hs: 
8 | { 9-1] 


thirty maniples were called antepilani, for other fifteen diviſi- 

ons were poſted behind the enſigns. Each of - theſe fifteen di- 
viſions conſiſted of three parts; and that part which ſtood be- 
fore the other two, was called the pilus. Each diviſion had 
three vexilla, or enſigns, and one hundred and eighty-ſix men 
-belonged to theſe vexilla. The firſt enſign led the 1 riarii, all 
veterans, and of approved bravery. The ſecond led the ro- 
rar, who, being younger, had lefs experience. The third led 
the accenſi, a body leſs truſty than the reſt, and, for that rea- 
ſon, thrown 1 in the rear of the whole. 


In this tle it is ſaid, thee ne” diviſion conſiſted of three 
parts, and that each of theſe parts was called the primus plus. 
But this could not be; for the irregulars, and thoſe who are 
ſaid in the next ſentence to be of the leaſt experience and truſt, 
never made a part of the primus pilus, a denomination which 
belonged only to the triarii. The paſſage becomes plain by 

the change of one an that 18, by putting W for pri- 
mum. 


It is likewiſe ſaid in the text, that one hundred and eighty- 
ſix men W to each Im this is impoſſible; for 
| thoſe 


bant. Tribus ex vexillis conſtabat. Vexillum [vexilla] centum octoginta 
ſex homines erant. Primum vexillum triarios ducebat, veteranum mili- 
tem ſpeCtatae virtutis: Secundum rorarios, minus roboris, aetate factiſque: 


Tertium accenſos, minimae fiduciae manum, eo et in poſtremum aciem 
rejiciebantur. 5 


( IO ) ; 
thoſe who were poſted behind the antepilani would then a= 
mount to upwards of eight thouſand men, which is greatly a- 
bove the complement of the Legion. Though vexillum were 
changed into vexilla, as hath been conjectured, fo as-to make 
the three parts of each diviſion to conſiſt of one hundred and 
eighty-ſix men, this would till exceed the number of the fri- 
arii and irregulars taken together. There is, therefore, an 
error in theſe numbers. But it is highly probable that theſe 
accenfi were ſupernumeraries, and not included in the muſter 
of the Legion, or were. conſidered as not fighting men. This is 
preſumed, not only from T. LIvI us's calling them a body of 
little or no truſt , but from a paſſage in VECGET IVS. This au- 
thor agrees with T. Livivs in placing them in the rear of the 
irregulars; and adds, they were called accenſi, as being young-. 
© er,andafterwardsadded f. There is good reaſon to believe that 
theſe accenſeatted as ſervants, though not ſlaves, in the Legion, and. 
that equal portions of them were allotted to the maniples, co- 
horts, and their officers; and likewiſe, that they were occupied, 
in time of action, in ſupplying the velites with ſtones and o- 
ther miſſile weapons. Theſe conjectures are ſupported by paſ-. 
ſages from VARRo and other authors T. Theſe three bodies, 

| the 


* Minimae fiduciae manus. 
+ Quos accenſos, tanquam juniores et poſtea additos, nominabant. Lib, 
iii. . cap. xiv. 


* 


+ Quid de adſcriptivis quum erant attributi decurionibus et centurionibus, 
qui eorum habent numerum, accenſi vocabantur.. Varro apud Nonium. 
Lib. xx. | 


E 

the 7riari, the rorarii, or fighting irregulars, of whatever de- 
nomination, and the accenſi, make up the three lines of T. LI- 
v1Us which ſtood behind the antepilani; and the fifteen diviſi- 


ons of each of theſe lines correſpond exactly with the thirty 
maniples which made up the haſtatz and en, that is, the 


firſt and ſecond lines. 


| FRB! ( 
It is probable that the triarii made the line of the Legion, 


from which the other four were dreſſed, whether for action or 


reviews; ſo that their pila or enfigns. were, with n. 
conſidered as the Jigna I 


Thus, if we except two words, this chapter of T. L1v1vs: 
gives a diſtinQ, accurate, and elegant deſcription of the Legion, 
and agrees with Vegetius. It _ indeed, been urged, that 

q VEG ETIUS- 


Pg 


Ut conſules ac praetores, qui ſequuntur in caſtra, accenſi dicti, quod ad 
neceſſarias res ſaepius acciantur, velut accerſiti. Id. ibid. 


Accenſos miniſtratores Cato eſſe ſcribit. Poteſt id ab arbitrio, nam inde 
ad arbitrium ejus cujus miniſter. Id. lib. vi. L. L. 


 Mdjeripticii, velut quidam adſeripti, dicebantur, qui ſupplendis legionibus 
_ adſ{cribebantur. Has et recenſos dicebant, quod ad legionum cenſum eſſent 
adſcripti. Quidam velatos, quod veluti inermes ſequerentur exercitum. 


Feſt. 


VOETI vs deſcribes the Legion as it was in later times, anil 
long after the age of T. Livius, But the account of the tri- 
arii, and the diſpoſition of the ten cohorts, render it obvious, 

that VEGETI1Us meant to deſcribe the Legion as it was ſoon. 
after the time of POL YBIUS. 


What was the er of the accenſi in each Legion is no 
-where told. If we ſuppoſe them,to have been about four hun- 
dred, that is, in round numbers, thirteen men to each maniple, 
then would each of the fifteen diviſions of the three lines poſt- 
ed behind the antepilani, contain an hundred and ſix men, 
which might have been, by inattention of tranſcribers, made 
Or an aa for one 'hundred and On, 


; 
i 
1 


| 
I . This 3 e FREY not without probability, is not 
| F offered as ſatisfactory, nor doth it much matter in the preſent 
| inquiry, ſince it is obvious that T. Livius means no more in 
this paſſage, than to mention thoſe parts of the Legion which 
| were poſted behind the firſt and ſecond lines. Beſides, the ir- 
regulars varied, both in numbers and names, at different peri- 
. ods, as hath been obſerved ; and this inquiry is chiefly intend- 
ed to aſcertain the poſts of the ten cohorts, theſe making the 
body or active part of the Legion. VIECETI Us is to be under- 
ſtood in this ſenſe, where he ſays, When the armies cloſe, 
© the 


Nl 


Prima autem et ſecunds acies, cum ad ſpathas et ad pilas, uti 1 
ventum fuerit, totum aner bellum. 8 iii. cap. xiv. 


1 


— 


. 


E 


=. + the firſt and ſecond lines bear the whole fireſs of the bat- 
It doth not appear, that in PoLvBIus's time, the maniples 
were either claſſed in cohorts, or divided into centuries; a cir- 
cumſtance to which Lies1vus ſeems not to have attended, and 
which hath been the cauſe of his error. For, without advan- 
cing any authority whatever, he abſerves that each line, con- 
fiſting of ten maniples, could not, with propriety, be divided 
into cohorts, containing three maniples; ſince by this diviſion 
the line would have contained three cohorts, and a ſingle mani- 
ple. He concludes, therefore, that the cohort muſt have been 
made up of a maniple from each line. But, ſince two authors, 
= and one of them treating expreſsly of the Roman militia, agree, 
= that the firſt and ſecond lines contained, each five compleat co- 
horts or fifteen maniples, it is not to be doubted that the Legi- 
on underwent this change after PoLYB1vus's time. Further, 
as VEGETIUS, with remarkable preciſion, m_ notice of the 
particular ſtation of each cohort, it may be preſumed that he 
did not copy from T. Livivs, ſince this author doth not uſe 
the word cohort, but only mentions the preciſe number of ma- 
niples requilite to make up five cohorts in each of theſe 
q two lines. In the times of T. L1vivus and VEGETT us, ma- 
ny authors, from whom they bad their authorities, were extant, 
and are now entirely loſt. | | 


-" Ft might have been expected that L1rs1ivs ſhould have ſatiſ- 
fied his reader in the following circumſtance, viz. Why T. LI- 
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vlus makes uſe. of the wordimaniple for the diviſions of the 

firſt and ſecond lines, but, in giving an account of the third 
line, never makes uſe of this term? Had the diviſions of this 

line been named maniples, there could be no reaſon why the 


author ſhould not have expreſſed them under their proper de- 


nomination in this, as well! as in the two: preceeding lines. ” 
The caſe. is, That the whole maniples of the Legion, properly 5 
ſo called, (that is thirty), were diſpoſed of in the firſt and ſe- 
cond lines; and, when the Legion came to be thus diſpoſed, 
the diviſions. of the triarii were neither termed maniples nor = 


cohorts; nor could this body have been included in the cohorts, = #*- 


without inconvenience ;. for, when compleat cohorts were de- 
tached on duties of fatigue, the triarii, being veterans, and 
having no other duty but tg. make a ſtand in the field in caſes 
of extremity, muſt have been unfit to attend detachments 
where uncommon fatigue and expedition were neceſſary. 


—_VEGETIvs ſays, that, when the Legion conſiſted of fix 
- thouſand and one hundred infantry, the firſt cohort contained. 
eleven hundred and five men, and each of the other nine co- | 
huorts five hundred and fifty-five*. This made the comple- 
ment of the Legion, without the cavalry; and yet, in this com- 
putation, the triarii are not mentioned; they muſt, therefore, 
have belonged to the firſt cohort; which is the more probable, 
that this cohort is faid to have been the head of the Legion, | 
being made up of men of family, of courage and bodily vi- 
| = 5 | gour;. 
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6 
gour; ** that thoſe of the other cohorts were . of being. 
promoted to this. It is therefore probable that the other nine 
cohorts were ſupplied with centurions from the firſt; and, per- 
haps, theſe officers might ſtill continue to belong to the firſt co- 
hort, though they were occaſionally preſent with their reſpec- 
tive centuries; as our general officers are not always preſent 
with their regiments, nor - field-officers with their reſpective 
troops or companies, theſe being committed to the care of in- 
ferior officers. The conſtant preſence of the eenturions with 
their centuries was the leſs neceſſary, that a great number of of- 
ficers of inferior rank belonged to each century; ſuch as the 


decani, or capita contubernii, who had the command of ten 
men; and the ordinum ductores, or leaders of files. 


If therefore the centurions be allowed to have WINDS to 
Fe firſt cohort, its number, when the friarii are deducted 
from it, will be the ſame with that of each of the other cohorts, 
that is, five hundred and fifty men: For VEGETIius makes 
the centurions of the Legion amount T1 to hfty-five. 


It is remarkable, that, as-the Roman hiſtorians NNE" to men- 
tion the diſtinguiſhing names of the three lines, we begin to 
meet with the pretorian cohort. It is found in SALLUST, and is 


once mentioned by Ca Es AR. Whether the firſt cohort, inclu- 
ding the triarii, came afterwards to make the pretorian cohort, 


is ſubmitted to the judgement of others. The evocati ſeem like- 
wiſe to have been a remain of the friarii; and as the diviſions 
of the triarii, after the formation of the cohorts, were no-long- 


er 
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er e maniples, neither were the divifions of the 
evocali thus named. This appears from a paſſage in CAE8AR, 


Where CRASTI NUs, leading a party of evocati to attack the e- 


; nemy, addreſſes them thus: Sequimini me, manipulares mei 
0 qui - fuiſtis,”” &e. CA ESA R ſays, that this body conſiſted of an 
hundred and twenty men, and belonged to the ſame century; 


for the loweſt diviſions of the legion were, in general, term- 


ed centuries, without regard to the number they contained. 
But, though the evocati might have been produced from the 
triari, upon the triple diſtinction ceafing, it appears, from dif- 
ferent paſſages of the Roman authors, that the general had a 
ſelect 8 10 85 a body-guard, e Ou: period. . 

In PoLys1vs's time, the wk: conſiſted of four thouſand 
:ahd two hundred infantry ; of which number, twelve hundred 
belonged to the firſt line, twelve hundred to the ſecond, and 
the ſame number was allotted for irregulars, or velites; the re- 
maining fix kind made up the triarii. Each of the three 
lines conſiſted of ten diviſions, or maniples. The maniple in 


the firſt and ſecond lines contained one Hundred and twenty | 


n and thoſe of the third line; fixty. 


This was the OE” "HRT of the Legion in PoLys1 us's 


xime, of which he gives a diſtinct account. But, afterwards, 
when the Legion came to be augmented, it was found neceſſa- 
ry to have recourſe to larger diviſions; and, accordingly, Po- 
'LYBIUS's diviſions were claſſed in ten cohorts, each conſiſting 


of three maniples ; and the fix hundred triarii ſeem to have 


been 
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been included in the firſt cohort, as bus" Peart obſerved, 


called antepilani, or ſometimes ante, gnani; the term anteſyg- 
nanu, however, hath not always the ſame meaning. The 
enſigns of the ftriarii were, by way of diſtinction, called 


& enſigns, and likewiſe the firſt line, make the heavy armed _ 


Gr 


7 


though, when the Legion was in line of battle, the triarii 
were detached from the other part of the cohort, and 
took their reſpective poſts. The firſt and ſecond lines were 


the /igna of the Legion; and the maniples or cohorts conſi- 


dered the Particular enſign or pilum of that diviſion of the tri- 


2 7 


arii before which they were poſted, as their reſpeCtivi e ſign. 
By attending to this circumſtance; many. paſſages i in the Roman 


authors, which have perplexed the commentators, and been the 
be 3 ſubject of much conjecture, become obvious. Thus, where VE- 
Eis mentions the three lines of heavy armed men, as di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the irregularq, or light armed“, the ſenſe is _ 


plain, without any change in the text: But thoſe who fight ho 


immediately before and on the other ſide of, or under the 


troops f. By dimicantes ante et citra figna are underſtood in. * | 4 
this paſſage; the ſecond and third lines, as if it were ultra et _ 
citra. And T. LiIvi vs, after having deſefibed the firſt and i 
ſecond lines, ſays, other fifteen diviſions were placed under the 8 


. W . The ſame author, in deſeribing Sci PIO AFRICA 


Nus's s order. of battle, hath a paſſage. which bath been deemed 


ag 5 e 
7 Vier Lib. I. Cap*tg. | 


+ Sed ante fi igna et citra figna, n nee non etiam in 1 acie dimicantes, DF 
haec-erat 8275 armatura. : 15 N dns : | | Fad 
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4 Hoe triginta e e agmen antepilanos appellabant ; quia n 2 
Ignis jam alii quindecim ordines locabantur. Lib. viii. c. 8. 0 e 
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in ble: (He drew up,” ſays he, © firſt the haſati, be- | 
« « biod theſe the principes : The triarii made the rear line: 
« But he did not place the cohorts i in cloſe order, each before 
ts reſpeftive enſign, but the maniples at a moderate diſtance 
« from one another. I do not-underſtand,” ſays SALM a- 
81 Us, © what is meant by placing the cohorts each before its 
« reſpective enſign. It was not a cuſtom,” ſays he, © either 
in the ancient or later militia, for the maniples or cohorts 
to ſtand before their enſigns, but conſtantly behind them.” 
It is true, the maniples had ſmall enſigns, which they carried 
near their front: But the /gna here meant are the pila, which 
T. Livyzvs, in effect, explains ſoon after, where he ſays, nec 
pila ab antgſignanis ceſſabant. Afterwards, when there were no 
triarii in the Legion, by poſt na is underſtood a ſtation behind 
or in the rear of the Legion; thus Luca, ſpeaking of CA E- 
sAR's diſpoſition, *tenet obliquae poſt ſgna cohortes. The poſts - 
before the enſigns, poſſeſſed by the antepilani, were conſidered 
as leſs honourable than that of the triarii, who were ſaid to be 
Jab fignis, or citra ſigna. Theſe expreſſions are to be underſtood 
in the lame ſenſe as ſailors with us ſay, before or behind the 
maſt. | 


This conſtitution of the Legion, deſcribed by T. Livius and 
VEGET1Vs, though it was the moſt perfect and uſeful, it ſeems _ 


J e eee ee 


* Inſtruit deinde primos haſtatos, poſt eos principes; triariis poſtremam 
aciem clauſit, non confertas autem cohortes ante ſua quamque ſigna in- 
Atruebat, ſed manipulos aliquantum inter ſe diſtantes. 
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not to have been of long duration: For it doth not appear that the 
diſtinction of Haſtati, principes, and triarii, was continued be- 
yond the time of C. Mak1vs; the officers, however, retained 
their names from theſe diviſions, as primus pilus, primus haſtatus, 
primus princeps, &c. In JULI us CAEsAR's time, the ten cohorts 
of the Legion were conſidered as on an equal footing, or near- 
ly fo, and were thrown into different forms indiſcriminately, like 
the different batalions of the ſame brigade with us. ThusCAESsAR, 
in making a diſpoſition againft PETRE1VUs and AFRANIUS in 
Spain, ordered his front line to conſiſt of four cohorts of each 
Legion; and the remaining fix cohorts of the reſpective Le- 
gions to be equally divided between the ſecond and third lines *: 
And, when he drew his army near theſe two generals at ILER- 
pA, he ordered the firſt and ſecond lines to ſtand in order of 
battle, While the third line was employed in making a ditch and 
rampart behind them; a work which would have ill ſuited the 
dignity of the trzar1. 


Perhaps, however, the third line, of whatever cohorts it was 
compoſed, was ſtill conſidered as a body of reſerve : For, at 
PHARSALIA, the third line was ordered to wait a ſignal pecu- 
liar to itſelf; which ſignal was not given till the enemy had 
begun to retire : And, in the action with the Sic, the third 
line was ſent to ſupport the firſt and ſecond, when they were 
brought into ſome danger in the purſuit. 


X "S 


* See Plate III. + Now Lerida, in Spain. 
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It is ſurpriſing that one ſo well informed in Roman anti- 
quities as Salmaſius, ſhould have aſſerted that maniples were the 
only diviſions of the Legion, during the whole time of the re- 

public. It appears, from many paſſages, in different authors, 
that cohorts were formed ſeveral years. before the commence- 
ment of thę imperial ſtate. SAaLLUsT ſays, that CaTILINE 
was able to form two Legions, the cohorts of which he made 
up accorging to the number of ſoldiers he could collect: Nor 
doth the author mention the cohort as a new diviſion of that 
time . The indiſcriminate uſe of-the word cohort, to expreſs 
any body of men, renders it difficult to aſcertain when that di- 
viſion was introduced. SALMAS1US's aſſertion, that ordo and 
manipulus were the ſame, during the republican ſtate, is no o leſs 


a miſtake. 


| It is not improbable, that, when a Legion was much weaken- 
ed, the number of cohorts was diminiſhed till the Legion ſhould 
be recruited: So that, in mentioning the ſtrength of an army, 
it is more accurate to tell the number of cohorts, than the num- 
ber of Legions; as we mention the ſtrength of an army rather 


by 
* 1 praeterea 1 actate Polybii 1 et e Ne ene liherae reipubli- 
cae, ordines et manipulos eoſdem fuiſſe in militia Romana. Manipulatim 


quippe ordinabantur acies toto illo e 296 . floruit. Ideo or- 
dines et manipuli 1idem. | 


$* 1 


+ Catilina ex omni copia quam GE 8 et Manlius 6 quas 
iegiones inſtituit; cohortes pro numero. militum complet, &c. 
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by battalions, than by brigades. CAESAR, mentioning his 
muſter at PHARSAL 14A, ſays, his army conſiſted of eighty co- 


horts; and obſerves, that the eighth and ninth legions, which 


made the left of his army, were ſo weak, that, being poſted” 
next to one another for their mutual ſupport, they had the ap- 


| pearance of one legion. He obſerves, further, that Pomety' 


was able to muſter an hundred and ten cohorts ; and that his: 
Cilician legion was ſupported with. ſome cohorts, lately come 
from Spain. | 


But, though the number of the cohorts in a Legion might 
have beenoccaſionally reduced, it is evident that the cohorts them 
ſelves were frequently different, with reſpect to ſtrength: For the 
number of men in CA ESAR's army was not one half of that of 
his enemy, and yet the number of his cohorts was to that 
of PoMeEY's in a much higher proportion; conſequently” 
CAEsAR's cohort muſt have been mn weaker. 


Upon the TA ® it its that the form of the 
Roman army underwent different changes, at different periods 
of the ſtate; its diſpoſition being, at firſt, a continued line, and 
in cloſe order, like the Macedonian phalanx. T. Liv1vs is, per- 
haps, the only author who aſſerts this. It is ſaid, by other au- 
thors, that Roux uLus divided the legion into maniples. Not- 
withſtanding this, the Legion might be diſpoſed in the field, in 


continued lines, and without intervals. Claſſes of one kind or- 


other, under RR officers, were neceſſary for the ſake of 
F. order 
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-order and. convenience 1 in the camp, and in quarters. The Greek 


phalanx was likewiſe divided into claſſes for this purpoſe, as 


; L1esLvUs hath juſtly obſerved. Afterwards, the Legion conſiſt- 
ed of thirty maniples, diſpoſed equally in three lines *; theſe of 


. 


the third line containing but one half the number of men that 


were in each of the other two. When the Legion became lar- 
ger, it was divided into ten cohorts, diſpoſed in the fifſt and ſe- 


cond. lines, the tr:ar:z being detached, probably, from the firſt 
-cohort to the rear, as a body of reſer ve. At length, the di- 
ſtinction of Haſtati, principes and triaru ceaſing, the ten co- 
horts of the Legion ſeem to have been equally employed in du- 


ty, excepting the firſt, which ſtill retained a * and 
was perhaps more numerous. 


In reading the claſſical . particularly where the battles 
ef the Romans are deſcribed, it is neceſſary to attend to 
theſe changes of the Legion: For many of the commentators 

conſider it as having retained always the ſame conſtitution, or 
nearly ſo: And yet it doth not appear, that, at any period, the 
three. maniples of each cohort were diſpoſed in the three diffe- 
rent lines, as LI Ps Ius would have them, and as hath been ge- 

nerally believed upon his authority. At the battle of PHAR- 

SAL IA, CAESAR drew ſix compleat cohorts from the third line, 


which he could not have done, had a maniple of each cohort 


been poſted in each of the three lines. LI ps I vs, ſenſible how 

much thas: Os makes e his e of the Legion, 
l 1155 | would 
2 See Plate 1. 
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would correct Cats an's expreſſion, ex tertia acie, by ex terna 
acic. But, beſides, that Cxrsar ſeldom makes uſe of words cal- 
led by grammarians 4d; fributives, he had two good reaſons 
for drawing theſe cohorts from the third line, rather than from 
any of the other two. One was, that the firſt and ſecond lines 
were to bear the weight of the battle, the third line being or- 
dered not to move, till they ſhould have a particular ſignal, 
which was not given tilt the enemy's troops were broken, and in 
flight. The other reaſon was, that CA Es AR found himſelf in the 
utmoſt danger, unleſs he had made this new diſpoſition very 
quickly, and the cohorts of the third line were more in readi- 
neſs than thoſe of the other two; beſides he third line; after 
this deduction, would ſtill conſiſt of abo twenty cohorts, 
which was a good body of reſerve. | 


It may be asked why the Legion came tobe changed from a 
more, to a leſs perfect ſtate ? The reaſon ſeems to have been, 
that, before the empire was greatly extended, the waſte of men 
being leſs, frequent levies were leſs neceſſary, and there would 
be a greater number of veterans; in proportion to the extent of 
the armies; conſequently, the triple diſtinction, making the three 
lines, would be preſerved without inconvenience. But, the 
empire becoming unwieldy, the waſte of men, from frequent 
and long marches, and from the increaſe of other duties of fa- 
tigue, would likewiſe become greater, the proportion of veterans 
would of courſe diminiſh, and levies would be made with greater 


difficulty : 
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difficulty: In conſequence of all which, the diſtinctions in the 
Legion would wear out. Further, as the fatigues of duty in- 
creaſed, the inactive part of the Legion would become a greater 
oppreſſion. In an army of thirty thouſand men, the triarii a- 
mounted to three thouſand fix hundred: Theſe being exempt- 
ed from the duties of the camp, the fatigues of the reſt of the 
Legion could not fail to be proportionally increaſed. Beſides, 
Ttywas frequently found neceſſary to throw the Legion into dif- 
ferent forms by an arbitrary arrangement of the cohorts, as the 
general found it ſuited his purpoſe. But it doth not appear 
that the triarii ever mixed with the antepilani, being always 
poſted as a body of reſerve. . In theſe two reſpects, that body, 
however ſerviceable in particular circumſtances, would at length 
become an incumbrance to the Legion. Thoſe who have at- 
tended an army, eſpecially in more active campaigns, muſt have 
obſerved with what alacrity the men diſcharge their duty, when 
every part of the army is equally involved in fatigue: And, on 
the other hand, what diſſatis faction and diſguſts ariſe from one 

part of the army meetiug with LEN indul gences 1n the diſ- | 
charge of duty than another. | FA 


When the Legion was in order of battle, the maniples of the 
preceeding line covered the intervals of the following : Thus, 
SCIPIO, at the battle of ZAMA, ordered the ordinary 
diſpoſition of the army to be changed, and the maniples to be 
poſted in right lines from the front to the rear; ſo that theſe 
lines, or, as they are now termed, diviſions, having avenues 
betwixt them, the army, in marching up to the enemy, paſſed 
. 5 i the 
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the elephants without provoking them: And CAESAR's third 
line, when engaged in making a ditch and rampart, was con- 
cealed ſrom AFRANIUS's army by the two preceeding lines, 
the maniples of the one line falling in with the intervals of the 
other. | | 


It hath been an opinion with ſome modern authors, that the 
firſt line of the Legion, when in order of battle, was invariably 
diſpoſed in cloſe order, and without intervals ; and that, when 
this line was ſo much preſſed by the enemy as to be under the 
neceſſity of retiring, it then divided, and either occupied, or 
paſſed through the intervals of the ſecond line“. But, beſides _ 
that there are evident proofs, particularly from the battle of 
ZAMA, that this was not the diſpoſition of the firſt line, more 
than of the other two, it js ſufficiently obvious that an arrange- 
ment of this kind en proved dangerous; for ſo great 
intervals would have been left between the front-line of each 
Legion, and of that ſtanding next, that a conſiderable body of 
the enemy might, with impunity, and on the firſt attack, pe- 
netrate to the ſecond line. When the firſt cohort came to be 
conſiderably augmented, the intervals of the firſt line would 
- neceſſarily become proportionally Teſs: than thoſe of the other 
two. | | 
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* Verifimile tamen eſt, immo et verum, primos haſtatorum manipulos juncto 

agmine pugnaſſe. Quo enim in illis intervalla et vias, qui nullos intra ſe recepturi 

erant? Sed ubi pugnaſſent conjunctis ardinibus, fi cedendum eſſet impreſſio- 
ni hoſtis, tum laxatis ordinibus. manipuli ſinguli ad intervalla principum, 


quae ad hoc aperta relinquebantur, expectantium eventum pugnae haſtato- 
rum, reſugiebant. SAL MAS. 
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It is not to be doubted, that the barbarous nations with whom. 
the Romans fought, had their armies diſpoſed in cloſe order, 
like the Greek phalanx; this being always the caſe before pro- 
per military diſcipline, and regular arrangements of men, be 
introduced. Hence CAESAR calls the army of the Helvetii a 
phalanx. The parts of theſe armies, therefore, which ſtood 
oppoſite to the intervals of the maniples, would have no regu- 
lars oppoſed to them. But, the Roman irregulars, falling back 
through the intervals, as the maniples came to cloſe with the e- 
nemy, continued to ply them through theſe openings, with 
their projectile weapons, which they uſed with ſurpriſing dex- 
terity, as all antiquity informs us. The irregulars, according 
40 T. LIvI us, were ſometimes thrown into theſe intervals. 


The diſpoſition of the Roman cavalry, in line of battle, is 
commonly repreſented to have been an oblong and cloſe embo- 
died column, without intervals. But, it doth not appear that 
the Roman cavalry was diſpoſed in this manner; and the incon- 
veniences unavoidably attending ſuch a column, render it impro- 
bable. By fronts ſo contracted, their armies would have been 
conſtantly expoſed to be ſurrounded by their enemies : For, Ro- 
man armies being always greatly inferior in numbers to thoſe of 
their enemies, it was of importance to extend their front as much 
as poſſible. Another inconvenience attending this column would 
have been, that, if it ſhould be thrown into confuſion, the re- 
ſpective troops of the Legions could not, without the greateſt 
difficulty, if at all, be brought to order again. Nor is a column, 
ſo cloſe as the Roman cavalry hath been hitherto repreſented, a 

„ | FE diſpoſi- 
| | 
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diſpoſition proper to fall upon, or to purſue an enemy, when 
broken or put to flight. Another circumſtance, which renders 
this diſpoſition wholly improbable 1s, that a Roman army, thus 
conſtructed, could never ſurround or fall upon the flank of an 
enemy: And yet we have it aſcertained from different authors, 


that this was ſometimes done. 


To mention one circumſtance more, and of as great import- 
ance as any of the preceeding : The Romans were attentive to 
nothing morein their military art, than to preſervethe order of 
each line, provided any of the reſt ſhould be thrown into diſor- 
der. So that, if a Roman army did its duty, it could not ſuf- 
fer a defeat till the enemy had engaged three freſh lines. If 
then, the firſt line found itſelf under the neceſſity of falling 
back to the ſecond; or both to the third, the cavalry, in this 
caſe, being,/on each wing, in an oblong column, cloſely em- 
| bodied, would immediately be reduced to the greateſt diftreſs, 
having their front and two long flanks expoſed t the enemy; 
and being unable, without running into confuſion, to change 
their diſpoſition, fo as either to relieve themſelves, or TE 
the infantry. DOSE. 

Thus it is probable, that the different troops or diviſions 
of cavalry were arranged turmatim, as they expreſſed it, not 
unlike our own. The cavalry, therefore, of the right wing of 
a Roman army, conſiſting of four Legions, would appear, as 
in plate IV. the number of troops being proportioned to the 
numbers in cach line of infantry, when the triarii ſubliſted. 
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What ſeems to have miſled the commentators is, that, having 


been little acquainted with the conſtruction of armies, and, ha- 
ving heard that the intention of cavalry was to cover the flanks 


of the infantry, they therefore thought that an army, though 


conſiſting of three lines, and theſe. at a conſiderable diſtance 
from one another, ought to have its flanks covered, from the | 
front to the rear of the three lines, as with an uninterrupted 
wall. Had theſe authors been acquainted with the oeconomy 
of modern armies, this knowledge would have aſſiſted them in 
explaining many paſſages relating to the Roman militia, which 
have either appeared obſcure, or wholly unintelligible. We 
have a ſtriking proof of this in the paſſage of FRONT INus 
quoted above: CNET US PoMPEius adverſus CAILUNM CAE- 
SAREM, Palacopharſali, triphcem inſtruxit aciem, quarum 
ft noulae habebant denos ordines in latitudinem. In explain- 
ing this paſſage, Jus rus L1es1vs, one of the moſt cele- 
brated authors of the laſt century for knowledge in antiqui- 
ty, is, however, wholly perplexed ; and, after much fruitleſs 
conjecture, changing many words of the text, and not once 
coming near the meaning of the author, he breaks out in the 
following exclamation : Alas! for my uncertainty, or that of 
ancient cuſtoms, which I hunt after by light conjectures, and 
through paths ſo deceitful *' After all, the paſſage, to one 
moderately acquainted with the order of an army, is obvious, 
without any change in the author's words. CNET US Po- 
„EI us againſt Caius CAESAR, at the battle of PHARSAL IA, 


cc drew 


Heu meas tenebras, aut rerum veterum ! quas profecto per leves con- 
jecturas et fallacia veſtigia venamur. 
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drew up his army in three lines, each of which conſiſted of 
ten ranks. The word rank in Engliſh, is diſtinct and definite: 
But the term oro, being variouſty applied, it was neceſſary to 
ſay ordines in latitudmem ; for the number of ranks is reckoned 
from the front to the rear of an army, that is, according to its 
breadth or depth, in contradiſtinction to its length. Hence, alti- 
tudo or latitudo, in this paſſage, would have had the ſame 
meaning, either of the two oy. ſufficient to A a 
from longitudo. 
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MILITARY ART of the RO- 
MANS. 
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N examining the conſtitution of the Legion, it appears that 
. the Roman militia was free of ſome inconveniencies to which 
modern armies, according to the preſent military ſyſtems, are 
unavoidably ſubjected. The following Framples are * 
the more obvious. 


1. Since the uſe of fire-arms, it hath been found neceſſary 
to extend the lines of an army to a great length. When an 
action is general, an extenſive front is attended with obvious 
inconveniencies: For a commander in chief, however accom- 
pliſhed, is brought under the diſagreeable neceſſity of truſting 
more to his inferior officers, than a prudent general would 
chuſe, were it in his power to avoid it. The fate of battles is 
known to n Trequently on minute circumſtances ; and 
a ſmall 
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a ſmall advantage gained by an enemy, if not quickly obvia- 
ted, ſoon becomes irreparable: Hence, the danger of depend- 
ing on verbal meſſages ſent by aide de camp. It is for this rea- 
ſon that the moſt eminent modern generals, particularly PRI NE 
EUGENE, and the MAR1SCHAL DE SAXE always preferred 
an attack of poſts to a | general action. 


With the Romans, the caſe was different. The three lines 
of the Legion, taken together, and without reckoning the i ir- 
regulars, were thirty men deep. Our armies conſſt common- 
ly of two lines, and each line being three men deep, it follows 
that the front of a Roman army did not extend beyond one fifth: 
of the front of a modern army conſiſting of an equal number, 
of men. But further, thirty thouſand men were reckoned a 
great army with the Romans; with us, ſixty thouſand are deem 
ed moderate. Modern armies, therefore, taken in general, 
may be reckoned to extend in front ten times more than thoſe 
of the Romans. Thus, a Roman general, having the whole 
action under his eye, was able to ſupport any part of his army 
where he obſerved the danger greateſt, without depending on 
his inferior general officers, or having recourſe to verbal meſſa- i 
ges. 
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2. The character of of a legionary ſoldier was attended with a 
conſiderable degree of dignity. No ſlave was admitted into the 
ranks; and, in a ſtate which abounded with a multiplicity of £ 
Ne . a citizen ſet an high value on his liberty. Hence every 

ſoldier 


| — 
| nn 
"ſoldier. acted from the beſt principle ; ſince, by defending his 


on liberty, which he rated * _— he wg rig defend- | 
an tt of his 8 | : 


* bd ths ona times, the caſe is different, our armies being 
frequently reer ited from the dregs of the people. Armies are 
now conſidered as receptacles for men of irregular lives, of 
diſſolute and corrupted manners, and who are reluctant to la- 
bour. Such colonels, therefore, or officers, who have the im- 
diate direction of particular regiments, merit the greater ap- 
plauſe, the more they are attentive to preferve decency and or- 
der in their reſpective regiments, and in admitting only ſuch 
men whoſe manners recommend them. Acording tothe prefent 
ſyſtem, this is difficult: But that it is not impracticable, the 
author would willingly ſhow from the example of a particular 
regiment, in the character and good fortune of which he will 
ever reckon it his duty to conſider himfelf interefted. But it 
would be improper to exemplify this from a ſingle regiment, 
when ſo many officers belonging to others in the Britith army i 
may juſtly lay claim to equal applauſe for their attention to re- 
gularity and accurate Oe in Geir RTE depart- 


ments, 


3. Another eſſential advantage which attended the militia of 
the ancients, was, that every man's ſafety depended on his art, 
his courage, and his bodily vigour. With us, a ſoldier, how- 

ever well qualified, whether by nature or art, can but little a- 
+ V'. . oat 3 t | vail 
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vail himſelf of theſe advantages in preſerving his life. Bullets 
from fire- arms level the brave and the coward indiſcriminately. 
A man meets dangers with leſs reſerve and regret, when 
he hath opportunities of exerting his powers to award them. 
But, to be fixed in a ſtation, and to ſtand there unmoved, as a 


mark to batteries, for hours togetheryistoofevere a trial of one's 
courage and temper : And yet, according to the preſent milita- 


ry ſyſtem, this is often the caſe, eſpecially with cavalry. Nor 
can the ſlow advances of our infantry,” when occupied in the 
manoeuvre of the muſket, be ſuppoſed to ſtimulate the mind {6 
much as the more animated motions of men accuſtomed to the 


word and ſhield. 


x 4. An * diſadvantage attending the 1 militia, is 
the ſmall chance of advancement from a private ſtation. A ſoldier 


can ſeldom entertain hopes of riſing beyond the office of a ſer- 
jeant; and the number of theſe, and of corporals together, is ſo 
ſmall, in proportion to the whole, that it becomes an object of 
ambition too ſlender and mean to ſtimulate the mind. The Le- 
gion, in this reſpect, was much better conſtituted; for the 
long courſe of preferment was a conſtant ſpur to the exer- 
tion of military merit. The velites, or light armed troops, 
being the loweſt part of the legion, made an excel- 
lent nurſery for the ranks. As it was the buſineſs of / theſe 

troops to ſkirmiſh with the enemy before the ranks engaged, it 
was no ſmall encouragement for them to exert themſelves, ſince 
they fought in the view of their officers : Nor could theſe, in 

| their turn, fail toobſerve when any of the irregulars diſtinguiſh- 
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edthemſelves. Thus PRs ER haditintheir power to ſelect "IR 
the velites thoſe of greateſt merit, and to incorporate them in the 


ranks. In whatever inferior cohort they were inrolled, they im- 


mediately became ſolieitous to be promoted from it to the firſt, 
which was an object of laudible ambition, the firſt cohort be- 
ing, in many reſpects, preferable to the reſt. Beſides this gra- 
dation, the Legion abounded with offices of different degrees, 
as the ordinum ductores, decani, or capita contubernii, tergi- 
ductoret, centuriones, and enſign-bearers, of which laſt there 
was a great number in the Legion. In our regiments, the num 
ber of offices betwixt a commiſſioned officer and a private ſol- 
dier, is not above one twelfth or thirteenth part of the whole. 
In the Legion, the number of offices from a private ſoldier to 
the prefect and tribune, and to which private ſoldiers had op- 
pPortunities of riſing, was about a fourth or fifth of the whole Le- 
gion; and, if with us there is ſometimes an example of a pri- 
vate man riſing to an high ſtation; ſo were there among the 
Romans examples of private men having reached the ſupreme 
1 military power, of which C. MaRI bs was a A ef 
ple. ee 


5. The methods of attack and Sin; in ** among the mo- 
derns, have rendered artillery an indiſpenſable appendage of an 
army. But, however neceſſary and uſeful artillery may be in 

certain reſpects, it is a great incumbrance in the movements of 
an army, in ſo much that, from this cauſe alone, enterprizes, 
the ſucceſs of Which depended on expedition, have frequently 
| | been 


15 
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been rendered abortive. The armies of the ancients, and partic : 1 
lyof the Romans, were better fitted for expedition, notonlyonac- 


count of their ſmaller numbers, but likewiſe of their being free- 
from the incumbrance of artillery. Hence we frequently ſind the an- 
cients engaged in enterprizes which a modern army, clogged. with 
artillery, could not undertaxe. While CaEs AR beſieged GER 
GOvTA *, hie was informed that tlie E Dur f had revolted, which 
was the more alarming, that this people had ſignalized them 
ſelves by their adherence and fidelity to the Romans; and Car- 
SAR, in his turn, had diſtinguiſhed them with, particular marks. 
of favour. He ſaw that to abandon the ſiege, and to neglect 
this revolt, would equally endanger a general defection of the 
GauLs. Leaving two legions, therefore, to defend the camp, 
and amuſe the beſieged, he marched with four legions about 
midnight, came up with the army of, the DUI at the diſtance. 
fore ſun-riſing the ſecond morning after he had left it. This 
happened ſome time near the autumnal equinox, as appears from 
a. paſſage where CaEsAR mentions his croſſing the AT 
LUR. This march, therefore, of fifty miles was performed 
in leſs than thirty hours; for he was occupied ſome time with 
the enemy, and allowed his men three hours reſt before they 


A town in Auvergne near Clermont in the Lionois. Some remains of: 
Gergovia are {till to be ſeen. 5 JE, 


＋ A people who inhabited that part of Burguady called Autunei?e 


CI 
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began to return. By expedition, he obliged PomrEY and his 

party to abandon Ro E in confuſion. By a forced march, he 
eſcaped from DYRRACHI UM, and ſaved his army, his enemy be- 
ing unable to come up with him, from the greater quantity of 
baggage. By expedition, he overtook PET RE ITUS and AFRA- 
Ni us in the mountains of CAT ALON ITA; and, without blood- 
ſhed or fighting, having forced them to lay down their arms, 
put an end to a campaign; which furniſheth, perhaps, greater 
examples of generalſhip than any other recorded in hiſtory. 
Upon the whole, an accompliſhed general will avail himſelf 
more of his military qualifications with an army fitted for ſurprize, 
feints, forced marches, or whatever enterprizes depend on 
expedition, than with an army encumbered with the neceſſ a- 
„ eee 3 | 


6. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the juſt proportion of cavalry to 
the infantry of an army, becauſe the number of cavalry ought 
to be greater or ſmaller, as the face of the country, which is 


the theatre of the war, is plain or mountainous. With the 


moderns, the proportion of horſe to foot is, from one ſixth to 
"one third of the whole army ; though there are examples of 
the cavalry riſing above the one, and falling below the other. 


f The Romans had always a ſmall proportion of cavalry ; and 


that was aſcertained by law. The mean proportion was, as one 


to 
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i 
to ſeventeen, or ſomething more; that is, the cavalry of a Ro- 
man army made betwixt a ſeventeenth and eighteenth part of 
the whole army. Whether this ſmall proportion was always 
convenient, may be doubted: But, by attending to ſome cir= 
cumſtances in their militia, it will appear to have been neceſſa- 
ry. In encampments, cavalry occupy a much greater extent 
of ground, in proportion to their numbers, than infantry. It 
was a matter of importance to the Romans to have their camps 
as much contracted as poſſible, that they might be able to for- 
tify and defend them with greater eaſe. When they changed 
their camps frequently, theſe fortifications became very labo- 
rious ; their ramparts and ditches being, for the moſt part, 
large . It may be obſerved further, that it was ſometimes in- 
the power of an enemy to invelt their camps, and tolay the ad- 
jacent country ſo far waſte, that it became difficult, if not impoſſible, 


to find forage. But, beſides theſe reaſons for a ſmall propor- 


tion of horſe, it doth not appear that the Romans ever put great 
confidence in them, or were duly attentive to the diſcipline of 
cavalry. 


When the Roman army under Scipio was defeated by | 
HANNIBAL, ſoon after that General had made a deſcent upon 
ITALY, SCIP 10 declared, that the merit of the Gaulic and Nu- 


midian cavalry exceeded that of the Roman ſo far, that they had 


it in their power, at any time, to diſmantle the. flanks of. the 
Roman infantry, and thus to render it impoſſible for theſe to 


K 0 avail 


* Caeſar de bell. Gall. Lib. II. Cap. 5. 
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avail. themſelves of their more excellent diſcipline. Unleſs, 


therefore, a Roman army, in that war, could have been poſted 


_ Jo advantageouſly, as to have the cavalry of both wings ſecured. 

from an attack, it could hardly expect ever to vanquith a Car- 
thaginian army. It is eaſy to judge that a General ſo highly 
qualified as HANNIBAL would be particularly attentive to 


this advantage. Nor do the Romans ſeem to have greatly 


improved the diſcipline of their cavalry in later times, as ap- 


pears from the following caſe. 


Pon Ex, during the civil war, had a greater proportion of 
cavalry than was uſual in thoſe times. At the laſtdecifive action, 
which furniſheth ſo many curious circumſtances relating to the 
Roman militia, that General, finding the right of his army ſe- 
cured by a river from an attack, drew his whole cavalry to the 
left wing. By this diſpoſition, out-flanking his enemy, he in- 
tended to overpower his right wing, and to purſue that ad- 
vantage. But this great body of cavalry was quickly routed by 
ſix cohorts, though the number of men in CAESAR's cohorts, . 
at that time, did not exceed one half of the legal eſtabliſhment. 


From this example, there is reaſon to believe that the diſcipline 
of the Roman cavalry was not excellent even in the laſt period 
of the republic; nor did they truſt ſo much to their own as fo 
the German, Gaulic, and Nunajdlen den when ny got theſe 


into their army. 


One circumſtance which rendered à numerous body of 
cavalry leſs neceſſary to a Roman army, was their ſuperiority 
in 
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in the diſcipline of their infantry over that of all other na- 
tions in thoſe times. By this advantage they were ena 
bled to diſpenſe with the ſupport of much cavalry. Thus, 
a Roman army, having a ſmall proportion of horſe, was free 
from the inconveniencies of providing large magazines of fo- 
rage, or of having theſe ſeized or burnt by the enemy; cireum- 
ſtances which have been found either to retard the motions: of 
modern armies, or ſometimes to readies the operations of a 
campaign fruitleſs. | 01 v1] 


7. The motives which induce ſoldiers to expoſe themſelves: 
to the dangers of war, are among the moſt important circum- 
ſtances in this eſtimate. At preſent, unleſs a ſoldier be ac- 
tuated by a principle of honour, of patriotiſm, or of reſent- 
ment againſt his enemy, he will not conſider himſelf as great- 
ly intereſted whether he be on the loſing or gaining fide, If 
the army, to which he belongs, hath ſuffered a defeat, neither 


he nor his family, if he hath one, are in a much worſe ſtate than 


they had been before this misfortune; he receives his pay now. 


as well as then. If he fall into the enemy's hands, he is ſent 


into their country, or into ſome garriſon, where he is maintain- 
ed till an exchange of priſoners, which frequently doth not hap- ; 
pen till the end of the war. During his captivity, he is free 
from the dangers of war, to which thoſe who had eſcaped the. 
enemy are expoſed. When the war is over, or when he is ex- 
changed, he is reſtored to his country, incorporated in his 
regiment, and intitled to all the privileges of a ſoldier. 


0 40 ; 


In ancient times, the condition of a ſoldier was wholly dif- 


ferent. A battle frequently determined the fate of a nation. 


The ſubverſion of a government and ſlavery to the citizens, or 


at leaſt to their army, was no uncommon conſequence of a ſingle 
defeat. A ſoldier, therefore, in thoſe times, fought not only 
for his life, but to ſave his country, friends, or family, from 
perdition. Theſe incitements, joined with their mode of fight- 
ing, rendered their battles obſtinate, deſperate, and, for the 
moſt part, deciſive. CA Es AR obſerves, that, in his action with the 
Helvetii, his legions fought from one o'clock afternoon till the 


evening, without ſeeing the back of an enemy. A Roman ar- 
my, under an ambitious and enterprizing general, was fre- 


quently led into the heart of an enemy's country, and every 
man in the army knowing that a defeat would be followed 
with certain ruin to the whole, naturally concluded, that it 
was more eligible to die in the field than to fall into the hands 
of an enemy from whom he had no reaſon to hope for mer- 
cy. This was the fate of REG UL us with the Carthaginians, 


of CR AssUs in Parthia, and of Varus in Germany. The 


general political ſyſtem of the ancients having been ſo different 


from that of the moderns; rendered the effects of war likewiſe 


different. With us, war is tedious, expenſive, and its influ- 


ence, or conſequences are ſeldom ſo much felt by particular ſtates, 
as to make any remarkable impreſſion on the general ſyſtem of 


nations who cultivate a political intercourſe with one another. 


War, at preſent, is leſs dreaded than formerly, not only for 


the reaſons already aſſigned, but from a conſciouſneſs, that, in 


order to preſerve a balance among the ſeveral ſtates, a combi- 
185 EE. nation 
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nation is generally formed to check or depreſs a riſing power: 
The war of the Confederates in Queen Ann's reign, that of the 
late King George in Flanders, and the laſt war in Germany, ta- 
ken together, were upwards of twenty years duration; and yet; 
at the end of each of theſe wars, or of all of them, the politi- 
cal ſyſtem of Europe did not undergo any remarkable change; 
the ſame nations ſubſiſt now as before, and each ſtate conſiders 


itſelf at preſent as no leſs free and independent of the reſt, than 
at the beginning of theſe wars. * 


With the ancients, war was rapid, violent, and ſeldom termis 
nated without the deſtruction of ſome nation. JuLI vs Cars 
SAR, inthe ſpace of five years, conquered Switzerland, all the 
nations who then inhabited France and the Netherlands, part 
of Germany and of England; and, in that time, the greater 
part of theſe ndtions were rendered tributaries to Rome. In 
thoſe times, war was no ſooner declared, than a General was 
inveſted with .ample powers, and acted without gontroul. 
With us, the intrigues of courts are interwoven with the opera- 
tions of war. Some of the moſt celebrated modern Generals 
have found their motions retarded or interrupted, and their beſt 
digeſted meaſures diſconcerted, by the caprice of miniſters, and 
the machinations of courts; 


8. Of whit importance it is to a General to be eſteemed by 
the men whom he commands, is beſt known to thoſe who 
have been converſant in armies. If ſoldiers deſpiſe their Gene- 
ral, however pertinent his orders may be, they will be obeyed 

5 with 
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with reluctance, if not treated with contempt and ridicule... 


Our modern generals ſeldom carry their acquaintance beyond 
their inferior general and field officers; and of many of theſe 
they have but a ſuperficial knowledge. A General, when in 


the field, commonly hath his quarters at ſome diſtance behind 


his army, is perſonally known only to a few, and is ſeldom 
ſeen by the inferior part of his army, with whom his character 
is more or leſs favourable, as they who repreſent it are affected. 
Theſe inconveniencies, from our unwieldy armies, and extenſive 
camps, are unavoidable. A Roman General had many advan- 
tages in this reſpect, not only from the ſmallneſs of their ar- 
mies, but from the form of their encampments, which afforded 
conſtant opportunities of procuring the eſteem and affection of 
the officers and ſoldiers. The Roman camps being of a ſquare 
form, and their tents compactly arranged, their armies, which 
ſeldom exceeded thirty thouſand men, occupied but a mode- 
rate extent of ground; ſo that a General could, with eaſe, and 
by way of recreation, viſit all the lines or ſtreets of his camp, 
frequently in the ſpace of a day, and could paſs from his 
own tent to any part of the camp in a few, minutes. A Gene- 
ral, therefore, of prudence, and of happy and humane diſpoſiti- 
ons, by being frequently preſent with the men in overſeeing the 


works, and occaſionally mixing with them in converſation, could 


not fail to ingratiate himſelf with them; and thus had the beſt op- 
portunities of ſupporting his character with his army, indepen- 


dent of the repreſentations of others. The great families of 


Ro ſedulouſly taught their ſons a courteous and obliging be- 
haviour to the citizens, in ſo much that it was a boaſt among 
5 young 
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young men of rank, who ſhould be able to ſalute the greateſt 

number of citizens by name, and without the aſſiſtance of a 
nomenclator. Something of the ſame nature obtained in the 
armies, though, perhaps with' ſomewhat more reſerve ; ſince 
it is particularly neceſſary, in the military life, to temper famili- 
arity and complaiſance with dignity. | 


The Roman armies being frequently at a great diſtance from 
their own country, and in the midſt of their enemies, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the common danger, and of their dependence up- 
on one another for ſafety, may be ſuppoſed to have increaſed 
the mutual affections of the whole, from the General downwards: 
For, among mankind, the bond of friendſhip becomes ſtrong- 
er as the danger to which they are jointly expoſed inerea- 

ſeth. | 


Of the various beauties with which the commentaries of J. 
CAESAR abound, none are more ſtriking than the paſſages which 
diſcover the affection which ſubſiſted betwixt that General and his 
army. He never loſeth an opportunity of mentioning the me- 
rits, either of his army in general, or of particular characters; 
and never expreſſeth himſelf more pathetically than on theſe oc- 
caſions. Indeed, he ſometimes aſeribes his victories rather to 
the bravery of his army, than to his own conduct. Numberleſs 
inſtances of CAESAR's ſolicitude to do juſtice to his army 
might be produced; the few following, from his account of the 
battle of PHARSALIA, may ſuffice. | | 


The 


(44) 


Abe firſt relates to their attention to diſcipline, independent 
vf orders. Upon ſounding the charge, the men, as was uſual, 
ruſhed forwards : But, obſerving the enemy, contrary to cuſtom, 
not to ſtir from their ground, they, of their own accord, ſtopt, 
left they ſhould be fatigued before cloſing with the enemy, 
and likewiſe to be ſatisfied that the ranks were not in Alender. 

After a ſufficient pauſe, they made their attack *. To a ſuperfi- 
cial reader, this will appear a trifling circumſtance ; but it was 
a certain proof of attention to diſcipline, and CaEs AR takes 
notice of it as ſuch. «POMPEY is ſaid too to hive been alarm- 
ed upon obſerving it. | 6 


. e next obſerves the readineſs of his army to under= 
take any labour at his deſire. The enemy being in flight, 
CAESAR propoſed to his army to force their camp, and ob- 
ſerves, that, though the men were exhauſted with fatigue and 
heat, (it being about mid-day), yet, being prepared for any 


Hardſhip, they complied with the order F. 
He 


» ged noſtri milites, dato ſigno, quum infeſtis pilis procucurriſſent atque 

animadvertiſſent non concurri a Pompeianis, uſu periti, et ſuperioribus 
pugnis exercitati, ſua ſponte curſum repreſſerunt, et ad medium fere ſpa- 

tium conſtiterunt, ne conſumptis viribus appropinquarent, parvoque in- 

termiſſo temporis ſpatio, ac rurſus renovato curſu, pila miſerunt. 


+ Caeſar, Pompeianis ex fuga intra vallum compulſis, nullum ſpatium per- 
territis dari oportere aeſtimans, milites cohortatus eſt, ut beneficio fortunae 
uterentur caſtraque oppugnarent : Qui, eth magno aeſtu fatigati, (nam 
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He afterwards diſcovers a generous reſentment, becauſe of a 
reproach thrown upon his army. When the enemy's camp 
was forced, marks of effeminacy and luxury appeared in every 
part of it; and yet, ſays CAESAR, they reproached with theſe 
; vigeg an army which, with unrelenting patience, and in want 
7 5 che common neceſſaries of life, had not declined to ſuffer 
the greateſt hardſhips . Upon the whole, Ca Es AR ſeldom 
mentions his army, without diſcovering the feelings of a grate- 
ful and generous mind; and, though emotions of this nature 5 
be frequently productive of inflated and hyperbolical language, 
he never departs from the ſtile peculiar to himſelf, which is 
grave, perſpicuous, and nervous. The majeſty of his compo- 
ſition correſponds with that of his manners. T. LIVI us, Ta- 
I Tus, and SALLUST, have their reſpective merits: But, in 
the firſt of theſe, declamation and high wrought deſcriptions 
weaken the credit of the hiſtorian. The abrupt manner 
of TactTus occaſions a degree of obſcurity, which fre- 
quently obligeth his reader to exert that attention, which 
the hiſtorian, as well as the poet ought to attract; and SAL- 
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ad meridiem res erat perducta), tamen, ad omnem laborem animo parati, 
imperio paruerunt. 


In caſtris Pompeii videre licuit trichnia ſtrata, magnum argenti pon- 
dus expoſitum, recentibus ceſpitibus tabernacula conſtrata, L. etiam Len- 
tuli, et nonnullorum tabernacula protecta edera, multaque praeterea, quae 
nimiam luxuriam et victoriae fiduciam deſignarent: Ut facile aeſtimari poſ- 
ſet, nihil eos de eventu ejus diei timuiſfe, qui non neceſſarias conquirerent 
voluptates. At hi miſerrimo ac patientiſſimo exercitui Caeſaris luxariam 
objiciebant, cui ſemper omnia ad neceſſarium uſum defuiſſent. 


Fs 


( 46- ) 

LUST hath been blamed for affectation in his Archaiſms. A- 
midſt the elegancies of theſe three authors, we can diſcover a 
ſolicitude to pleaſe their readers; which exertion, tho? it ought 
not to offend the reader, is better concealed than ſeen. CarsaR, 
whether in the character of an author, a ſtateſman, a ſoldier, or 
a friend, appears conſtantly with the dignity, caſe, and care- 
leſſneſs of the hero and the gentleman. But, while we admire 
his extraordinary qualifications, we regret that they ſhould 
have been tarniſhed with ungovernable ambition. 


As no General ſet an higher value on the lives of his ſoldiers, 


ſo none was ever poſſeſſed of the art of acquiring victory with 
the loſs of fo few. At the action fo often mentioned, when 


the armies were ready to engage, CAESAR, having obſerved 
his enemies diſpoſition, made a ſpeedy change in his own; and, 
by a judicious arrrangement of fifteen hundred men, gained an 
eaſy victory, which, without this preſence of mind, muſt ei- 
ther have been attended with very great loſs, or, which is 
more probable, he muſt have been totally ruined. With ſuch 
an army, under ſuch a general, it is not ſurpriſing that their 


conqueſts were ſo extenſive, their progreſs fo . and their 


ſucceſs ſo uninterrupted. 


The quotations requilite to illuſtrate this inquiry, next tothoſe 
from the-three authors mentioned in the beginning, have been 
taken from GAESARK preferably to any other author, as well 
upon the account of the diſtinguiſhed military character of that 


great man, as of the credit due to his admired work. To con- 
clude with a celebrated author, „The Memoirs of JuLIvus 
e CAESAR will ever remain the beſt and brighteſt exemplar, 
* not only ve true generalſhip, but of fine writing “.“ 


PLATE 


* MELMOUTH. 
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Ir 


The Legion as it was in PoLYBI1Us's time, conſiſting of 
three lines, and each line of ten diviſions, or maniples. 


RI r 


The Legion, as deſcribed by T. LI vr us and VEOET Tus, the 
maniples being claſſed in cohorts, and divided into centu- 


ries. ; 
I. The Haſtatz. 
II. The Principes. Each of theſe lines contained five cohorts, 


fifteen maniples, and thirty centuries. Theſe two lines 
were named antepilani. . 


III. The Triarii, conſiſting of ten diviſions in PoLxBIVs's 
time, and of fifteen afterwards. | 


IV. and V. The Irregulars poſted according to T. L1vivs in 
two lines behind the friarii, and according to VEGETIUs, 
in three lines before them: They were in general named 
welites, or levis armatura, and comprehended the /ag:ttarmn,. 
funditores, jaculatores, or ferentarii, carrobaliſtae, manuba- 
liſtarii, fundibulatores, and, in general, rorarii, and accenſi. 


PL A T E. 


(48) 


ELLA TY aa 


The Legion, after the diſtinction of haſtati, principes, and tri- 
arii had ceaſed; the ten cohorts being then diſpoſed as Ge- 
nerals found it ſuit their purpoſes. This example ſhews one 
of CarsaR's diſpoſitions. " Theſe three plates exhibit the 

different conſtitutions of the Legion in three different periods 
of the Empire. 


EL ATE Iv, 


The cavalry of the right wing of a Roman army conſiſting of 
four Legions : The number of ſquadrons in each line being 
proportioned to the number of infantry in the ſame line, and 
having the firſt and ſixth cohorts, and the three right divi- 
Hons of the ?riar#, on their left flank. 20 AU 66 
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